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Stones from a Glass House 


HE outline of the policy which those will fol- 

low, who will seek to prevent America from 
assuming a full share of responsibility for the world 
community of nations, is now becoming fairly clear. 
Isolationists and idealists are already united in their 
insistence that we must not enter into a general 
system of security until we know the quality of the 
peace we are to underwrite. This is the contention 
of Senators Wheeler and La Follette; and Senator 
Bridges has most recently given it the support of 
Republican thought. Norman Thomas’ belief that 
the peace will be too imperialistic to deserve the 
support of American idealists will fit nicely into 
this general pattern. It is incidentally quite clear 
already that the question of America’s responsibility 
to the world will not be fought on purely party lines. 
The Republican Senators Ball and Burton are bear- 
ing the brunt of the battle for the proponents of in- 
ternational responsibility while both Secretary Hull 
and Mr. John Foster Dulles deserve credit for lift- 
ing the issues of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
above the level of party politics. 

We may have our own notion on how the victory 
of this or that side in the presidential campaign 
will affect the issue; but whatever the result of the 
presidential election, America will face long hard 
years of decision upon this vital issue in morals and 
politics. 

There are two grave errors in the thesis of those 
who want to withhold American support from a 
system of international insecurity until they know 
how virtuous it will be. One is political and the 
other moral. Politically the idea is not feasible be- 
cause the quality of the peace will depend upon the 
degree of mutuality established by the nations and 
is not independent of it. A bad peace will be one 
in which each of the nations seeks to establish its 
own security because it has not confidence in a 
general system of security. There are natural ten- 
dencies in every one of the great powers toward a 
policy of unilateral security. The Russian tenden- 
cies may be particularly pronounced because the 
Russian apprehensions are very great; but the other 
great powers are not free of the impulse to estab- 
lish security by their own power. Nor are the smaller 


nations without their own particular strategic plans. 
It must be understood of course that all these plans 
are for security of one nation in the event of war 
and not for security of all nations against war. 

In every nation a struggle between the isolationist- 
imperialist impulse and the sense of obligation 
toward the entire community of nations is apparent. 
In each of them evidences of irresponsibility on the 
part of any one of the prospective partners in a 
world-wide accord tend to strengthen the inclination 
to enhance, and to depend upon, its own power 
rather than a mutual system. Thus when isola- 
tionists and idealists combine in a policy which 
makes American participation in world politics more 
dubious, they are creating the kind of peace which 
they profess to abhor. 

This kind of idealism is as reprehensible morally 
as it is politically self-defeating. Morally it ex- 
presses an intolerable national arrogance. It as- 
sumes that America has achieved some fixed form 
of political virtue, from the vantage of which it 
can judge the other nations. Actually the unpre- 
dictable character of American foreign policy, com- 
bined with the ever increasing degree of American 
power, makes America the focal point in all prob- 
lems of the post-war world. The lack of consistency 
in our foreign policy is partly due to factors beyond 
our immediate control. Constitutional provisions 
give the Senate special authority in foreign policy, 
endow small states with disproportionate power in 
the Senate, and require a two-thirds affirmative vote. 
These constitutional hazards make it possible for a 
small minority to frustrate the will of the majority 
of the American people. 

But the constitutional hazards merely accentuate 
weaknesses in the American approach to foreign 
policy which also has illusions which persuade us to 
enter world conflicts tardily and to leave the world 
community, after influencing the world situation 
mightily by our power in the hour of crisis. We 
have done that once before, and the other nations 
are not certain that we may not again follow the 
same course. The power we exercise in the present 
crisis is immeasurably greater than in the first world 
war and the possibility of our withdrawal, therefore, 





makes all post-war plans and responsibilities less cal- 
culable than last time. The uncertainty of our con- 
tinuing responsibility places an almost intolerable 
strain upon other nations allied to us. It is certainly 
just as great a hazard to a stable post-war world 
as any calculated and predictable “realism” of the 
Russian foreign policy. 

American isolationists and nationalists are prob- 
ably unaffected by moral scruples and immune to any 
moral argument. But it may still be worth advising 


American idealists that the mark of maturity among 
men and nations is the willingness to share respon- 
sibility continuously. Neither we nor the world 
can afford the infantilism of fitful responsibilty. If 
other nations were certain that they could count 
on us, their trust would help beget the policies which 
the world situation requires. 

Let us have the humility to recognize that our 
American idealists are throwing their stones at 
other nations from a glass house. R.N. 


Faith at the Front 


A CANADIAN CHAPLAIN 


N a recent article in Christianity and Crisis an 

attempt was made to assess army religion. In 
the U.S.A., as you know, there has been some dis- 
cussion over “foxhole Christianity” and “‘life-raft 
Christianity.” The impression would appear to 
have been growing in some quarters that there was 
a considerable movement in the army towards re- 
ligion. The writer of the article found no evidence 
of that. Then his article turned into a description 
of the handicaps the American Army set to Chris- 
tian life and Christian ministry. 

My own experience has been limited. For three 
years I was padre to two well-knit regiments pre- 
paring for battle. Then with fighting troops in and 
out of the line for ten months. Now for three 
months with a third line unit that has no cohesion. 
I have never been in one of those agglomerate train- 
ing centers. I have had no day by day experience 
with wounded men in hospitals. It seems to me there 
are three main groups of soldiers: front line troops, 
rear troops, and the wounded in hospitals. From 
what I have been able to see, I should make the 
generalization that front line troops tend to be bigger 
men because of their army experience, and rear line 
men tend to be worse for it. 

The soldier, we know, is reticent about his reli- 
gion, but once in a while he lets us see into his 
thoughts. There has been a little religious verse 
by soldiers, and I hope the forthcoming volume of 
soldier verse will have a substantial element of it. 
If the quantity of religious verse has been small, 
it does become significant as numbers of soldiers 
tell us how they appreciate it. There are those 
verses written by the anonymous soldier of the 
desert : “Stay with me God...” 


Stay with me God. The night is dark, 
The night is cold: my little spark 
Of course dies. The night is long: 
Be with me God and make me strong. 


And the short poem by Major Campbell of the 
Hastings and Prince Edward Regiment that ap- 
peared in the Red Patch last winter. 


O God stretch out thy loving hand 
And lead me down that deep dark vale 


These men of mine must never know 
How very much afraid I am. 

Help me to lead them in the fight 
That they will say—“‘He was a man!” 


Faith of Soldier Preparing for Battle 


Let us consider the faith of the soldier waiting 
to go into battle. There is his faith when he is the 
target of the enemy’s fire, the sustaining faith. Let 
me illustrate this way. We had a young tank officer 
whom I have known for three years. A university 
man, clever and a smart soldier. We were always 
on excellent terms but he showed no interest in re- 
ligion and never came to service. Last autumn his 
squadron got into a bad spot, lost heavily and the 
survivors were lucky to come out. When I met 
him a couple of days afterwards I sensed a change, 
but it was not until after some months that he spoke 
about it. He said: “When I saw our tanks knocked 
out and heard the 88’s whistling by I wanted to 
pray. But I hadn’t prayed for so long and I was 
ashamed to start then. So I said that if I got out 
of this I would pray before the next time and would 
pray while it was on. Well, its all right now.” 

Many men, going into shell fire have found God 
so near that He was at their very elbow. A man 
waits for the split-second scream of the shell that 
has his number. His prayer is his cry to God. He 
walks forward with the fire and knows the step he 
takes this instant may take him into eternity. Then 
God becomes more real than the earth he walks 
on. Many lads have walked through the valley of 
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the shadow of death and have feared no evil for 
God was with them. 


Reaction After Battle 


But what about after the battle, the reaction and 
relapse—swearing, drinking and even worse? It 
is not easy to say if the men we see doing these 
things are the men who prayed in battle. Some 
perhaps are. Others, I have noticed, were changed 
and had a new thoughtfulness. I am not in a posi- 
tion to know how wounded men feel about it as they 
spend weeks in a hospital. Men of my own whom I 
have visited there seemed to me to have a sense of 
God’s goodness to them, and not a few have said 
so. In convalescent depot I noticed the church at- 
tendance was good—very good. They were not 
paraded but I know they were expected to attend. 
Their attitude should satisfy any padre. 

Reaction after battle is largely a matter of nerves, 
I think—release from tension ; delight at being alive. 
There can be met an element of exuberance, you 
could say bomb happy. “They did their best to kill 
me but .we fooled them!” I can sympathize with 
that stranger and: his irrational feeling of elation. I 
know the mood myself. 

Some of the soldier’s roughness is superficial. He 
is trying to harden himself for battle. He may culti- 
vate a reckless attitude, expressed, in part, by swear- 
ing and gambling. He may deliberately press back 
thoughts of home and dear ones. Many a man 
feels that for him, it is best to go into battle throw- 
ing away all thought of surviving. It seems to him 
better not to think of home because that makes 
him want to live and may weaken his will to take 
risks. It is not good to make a habit of repressing 
thoughts of home, but one can understand. 

A soldier, we know, does think of life after death. 
He sees his pals killed. Where have they gone? 
If I am killed, where do I awake? One afternoon 
I was walking along the high ground south of the 
Moro River. The line had moved forward but the 
aftermath of battle was there, including Canadian 
graves. I came upon the grave of a boy of the 
Sask. L. I. Evidently his brother had been search- 
ing for it, because, bearing a date sometime after 
the fight there, there was this message pencilled on 
the white wooden cross: “God bless you, Larry, 
and take good care of you. Brother Bill.” That lad 
did not write, “Good luck” or “Good-bye.” He 
wrote, “God bless you and take good care of you.” 


Altogether, in the Ontario Regiment one saw the 
men’s religious interest rise steadily. The parade 
element became imperceptible in the fighting groups 
and “A” echelons. The regiment was always in at 
least six groups separated from one another so that 
not all could be reached with a Sunday service. If 
Sunday was missed it was the requested and ac- 
cepted thing to hold a service on week days. The 


same was true of the Three Rivers Regiment, where 
I was padre to the Protestants. I believe there 
will be a permanent deposit of faith with the men 
who found it in battle. 

Rear area troops live different lives. They may 
never be under fire. They meet no moral crisis of 
battle. They never realize they have come to the 
end of themselves and need God. They are never 
challenged to risk their life to save a wounded man. 
They don’t see their pals killed and wonder why 
they escaped. There is nothing to bring urgency 
to faith or knowledge of God. Many appear to see 
no need of a padre. Indeed, it often seems that the 
only opportunity to get right into a man’s thought 
and get a response is when the man brings his 
family trouble and distress of heart. 

Wounded men are helped by the comfort and en- 
couragement of religion. At any stage, whether 
in the first shock of being hit and still under fire, 
or back in the A.D.S. or Field Ambulance, I think 
we have all seen it—a sentence prayer, a devo- 
tional text that speaks of home and the faith of one’s 
more natural years. The boy may say to you, 
“Sometimes the boys talk as though religion was 
malarky, but we really know different.” Or he may 
say, “Thank you sir,” and we see the expression on 
his face and know. We go on to others and leave 
him with God. 

We often get clues to the soldier’s thoughts on re- 
ligion from letters that come from his home in reply 
to our letter of sympathy. It is my own experience, 
when people reply, that they are responsive to the 
religious comfort I have tried to put into my letter. 
Some tell how much the boy’s home church meant 
to him, the part he took there and how he missed 
it in the army. Others speak of army services, that 
they were missed if not held and appreciated where 
they were. A letter comes that tells of the new in- 
tention of the boy—or man—to take up with the 
church after the war. Letters found as we go 
through a man’s effects after he has died give us 
clues. 

If we are to assess the soldier’s religious outlook 
after the war, considerations of all these kinds—and 
more that I have missed—are valuable. 


Army Legacy 


We are only too aware of the army legacy—bad 
language, bawdy talk, drink. With many these are 
superficial things that may well drop away once 
they live again with clean living people. Drink 
may have a stronger hold. The ex-serviceman may 
show a certain cynicism—he did after the last war— 
disparaging self sacrifice as an ideal, declaring he 1s 
going to take care of himself first. That is going to 
shock many people at home who have idealized the 
man who volunteered for battle. Such apparent 
cynicism will be partly a sardonic attitude toward 








himself, his way of recognizing that he didn’t feel 
like the hero people make him out to be. It is also 
a sort of protective pigmentation against army kid- 
ding. It will need to be interpreted, though. And 
there is the feeling of lost years, for his wife and 
himself—four and five years and more—the years 
the locust hath eaten. He doesn’t see how they are 
to be restored, the prophet Joel notwithstanding. He 
will probably need to be encouraged to improve the 
quality of the years that remain by the wisdom 
gained through years past. 


The soldier has some good things to build on. 
Longing for loved ones, he will probably see the 
importance of fulfilling their expectations of him, 
and being the kind of son, husband, father they 
hope for. The desire to get established fast. That 
is tied up with health habits, temperance, mental 
discipline of work or study. Desire for children. 
That means morals. No Canadian soldier here wants 
his new born child to start life with an inheritance 
cursed by Italian V.D. I think men can be helped 
to see the value of Christianity in making their 
hopes come true. 

The ex-soldier may have the gregarious habit and 
that won’t help his adjustment to his family. That 
hangover of army life can cause him to prefer the 
crowd in the beverage room to his wife’s company 
of an evening. I know where that has happened. 
Restlessness may prevent a man from settling down 
to get on or to gain solid friendships. He may feel 
he has been supplanted in his community by other 
men and so lose his feeling of responsibility there. 
He may well be resentful of other men who stayed 
at home, kept their health, and made money. He 
may feel strange—we all may—in a changed Can- 
ada. 


Preparations for Reconstruction 


As padres, our pooled knowledge, our contributed 
observations should help each of us to understand 
our distinctive job of post-war reconstruction in our 
parishes. Now as we go along we can help prepare 
our people to understand the soldiers who have been 
away so long, who perhaps left as boys and come 
back as men. Our letters to the women who send 
the parcels can give some ideas. Some of us write 
what we might call a pastoral letter every two or 
three months and try to give a little education at 
the same time. 

No doubt other ministers at home will ask us what 
kind of services the returned men will appreciate. 
What shall we say? Cut down on ritual? Use 
hymns that are better known and are pitched for 
men’s voices? Keep services simple? Make their 
sermons of the stuff of human experience? Offer 
clear cut prayers that let a man know what he is 
invited to pray about? And the perennial admonition 
to be brief? Brevity does matter, but sometimes a 





senior chaplain lays that down in a way that makes 
the whole service an apologetic business. Surely it is 
quality that counts. Just to say, “Be brief,’ can 
sound about as intelligent as to go into an art store 
and say, “Give me a picture ten inches by twelve.” 
Like a picture a short service can be either a daub 
or a gem. 

If we are to give a spiritual ministry now and later, 
we know we must give our personal spiritual needs 
their due. Unless we have a spiritual sensitiveness 
we shall be granted little insight into men’s religious 
sensibilities. To see into the divine stirrings of a 
man’s heart, to recognize the activity of God there, 
do we not need gentleness of spirit and the insight 
that comes from God? I myself don’t believe chap- 
lains need urging to daily devotions. Our own need 
of guidance and strength is evident to us every day. 
But there may be individual men, enveloped by pres- 
sure of many calls, who can do with some encourage- 
ment to claim time by themselves to read and think. 
I know my work goes down when I fail to do this. 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. They will also renew their sensibilities to 
cleanness, truthfulness, gentleness, their awareness of 
the sensibilities of other people, both near at hand 
in the army, and in the home community so far away 
from us by years and miles. 


As army chaplains, with our distinctive work, we 
are custodians and transmitters of something unique 
and precious—the soldier’s experience of God. This 
must be brought back to our Christian life at home. 
We have also the high honor to be placed in what 
one might call “the martyr tradition.” By that I 
mean the succession of men who have invited death in 
serving God. The Christian faith needs the constant 
sacrificial witness of its frontiers. Our missionaries 
have set us this example, saying good-bye to home- 
land, and all of them risking death and some of them 
finding it as they have gone where God’s service 
called. That witness, observed by others who watch, 
creates faith. Our chaplains in the line are doing 
the same thing as they go out where men are being 
killed. They would deny it is personal courage. 
They do it by faith in God. Their men recognize 
this faith and are led to seek strength from the same 
Divine Source. 


So, then, in all humility, we are custodians and 
transmitters of the sacrificial experience of God. It 
is a high honor. It is also a sacred charge. 


Authors in This Issue 


The article “Faith at the Front” was sent in by a 
Chaplain who is serving in the First Canadian Corps. 
The experiences to which he refers have been gleaned 
chiefly in the Italian Campaign. 


Anne Ashley is General Secretary of the Edinburgh 
Council of Social Service. 
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Christian Realism 


Owing to the time taken in transit, I received 
Christianity and Crisis for May 1st with the article 
signed F.E.J. on “Theology and the Economic 
Order” at the same time as Christian News-Letter, 
No. 212, with its supplement by Dr. Oldham on 
“Christianity and Power.” Both refer to the “real- 
ism” which has so widely succeeded the Utopian ex- 
pectations of the liberal period. Dr. Oldham, how- 
ever, stresses the fact that there is a false realism 
which needs to be overcome by a deeper Christian 
realism and that this, which is grounded in the con- 
viction that man is responsible to God and that reality 
has a social side, is not a realism of despair about 
human nature. 

F, E. J. at the end of his article alludes to a 
“rugged orthodoxy” and the “orthodox doctrine of 
man.” Certainly the orthodox doctrine of man in- 
cludes acceptance of the fact that man is a fallen 
creature and that in his own power he cannot build 
up states of Utopian perfection, but the belief that 
he is totally depraved and that there is not much 
excellence in human nature is not rugged orthodoxy 
but a heresy representative not of the universal 
Church but of a type of extreme Protestantism. 
Moreover, even the man who holds this extreme view 
will, if he is worthy of the name of Christian at all, 
believe not merely that they are sinners but that we 
are sinners; true Christian realism, like charity, be- 
gins at home. The so-called realism of the economic 
conservative, if he is in a position of economic or 
social privilege or hopes to achieve such a position, 
is seldom Christian because it seldom begins at home ; 
if it did he would understand the temptations of 
power in his own soul and welcome the safeguards of 
large measures of public control and the increased 
bargaining power of the workers which results from 
the organization of labor and measures of social se- 
curity. If he is, in religious and social conviction, an 
extreme individualist, this should lead him not to 
defend the economic conditions of the present or the 
recent past but to aim at changes of an individualistic 
or distributist type. If, however, he accepts with Dr. 
Oldham the social nature of reality he will probably 
welcome a large measure of collectivization not in 
any expectation of setting up a Utopia but as ap- 
propriate to the present stage of scientific knowledge 
and technical performance. These bind us all to- 
gether so tightly that we can drag each other down 
into slumps and depressions; if we cannot counter- 
act this and hold each other up by planning and 
measures of social security we are indeed in a sad 
condition even among the fallen children of men, and 
our society is far less stable than any self-sufficient 
peasant community. 

In order to regard hopefully collectivist proposals 
at a stage in the history of mankind when our meth- 


ods of production and of distribution are large scale 
and world wide, it is not necessary to believe either 
that the individual citizen or the state can be abso- 
lutely trusted not to err. It is only necessary to 
believe that neither of them is any more prone to err 
than business enterprize. The naive self-satisfaction 
of enterprize in recent centuries is aptly summed up 
by R. H. Tawney in his “Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism” by the quotation from Tyndale’s transla- 
tion of the Bible of Genesis 39:2, “And the Lorde 
was with Joseph, and he was a luckie fellowe.” In 
old countries this complacency of business success 
has always been to some extent counteracted by tra- 
ditional standards which, imperfect as they are, are 
not entirely based on money, and certainly not main- 
ly on money newly or rapidly amassed. Moreover, 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century re- 
spect for Government control grew, and trust in free 
enterprize and laissez-faire lessened, so that the 
control and planning of the present time, though 
speeded up by the war, comes largely as a natural 
development. In new countries pioneering condi- 
tions for long went some way to justify the supposi- 
tion that individual worth and economic success went 
together, but all countries which went through the 
recent years of deep slump should now be able to 
realize that economic success is not virtue and eco- 
nomic failure is not sin. Moreover, the danger of 
allowing the competitive spirit to be a very large 
part of the motive force of economic action should 
be clear. After all, avarice is not a merely neutral 
quality; it is a sin, and when sins are writ large 
in society a crash is apt to be near. 

The alternative in industry of self-seeking and 
service is a false dilemma. That many professions of 
service are hollow and unreal and that the service 
of others is not a sufficient guide, taken by itself, for 
the whole human endeavor is very well set forth by 
Miss Dorothy Sayers in her pamphlet “Why work ?” 
The alternative, however, is not a continual “eye 
to the main chance” but respect for and fulfilment in 
the work itself and the excellence of its standard. 
This is, of course, difficult for those engaged in un- 
skilled, monotonous processes who are in specially 
urgent need of scope for their creative powers in 
other sides of life outside their breadwinning occupa- 
tion. At the same time, however, some sense of 
achievement can be gained in a man’s job if he is 
convinced that it serves a purpose necessary to the 
community and respected as such, as war experience 
clearly demonstrates. 

To regard the state and all the instruments of gov- 
ernment as only dykes against innundation by indi- 
vidual selfishness and greed is not characteristic of 
orthodox Christianity down the ages but only of a 
phase of thought in relatively recent centuries. It is 
at least as characteristic of Christendom to regard 
the state as God’s “civil arm” with positive func- 








tions, though it must not act to the detriment of other 
God-given endowments of humanity, such as indi- 
vidual freedom and the family. But in its capacity as 
a dyke against greed it must stem the greed of all, and 
particularly in any given society of those who, in 
that society, have special power and prestige, as big 
business has in the West today. 

A recent article comparing the British and the 
American outlook pointed out that, on the whole, 
the British tended to underrate the temptations and 
faults of their government and its policy and to stress 
the temptations and faults of capitalists and business 
men, while Americans were relatively ready to 
criticize their government and its actions and 
were relatively uncritical of those who -hold in 
their hands the control of business. Obviously 
the Christian must not put his trust in the im- 
peccability of any child of man, government official, 
financier, or anyone else, but though not impeccable 


The World Church 


Comments on Current Discussions of 
International Order 


The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace is 
deeply gratified that our nation is putting forth strong 
non-partisan efforts to achieve with other nations a 
world structure to promote durable peace. Decisions of 
world significance are now being reached. We there- 
fore reaffirm certain basic convictions which we ear- 
nestly hope will be reflected in what is to be done. 


There must be world organization. It must not be 
merely an agency for the maintenance of an existing 
order nor merely repressive. It must deal construc- 
tively with the underlying causes of war. These include 
quest for power, economic and political maladjustment, 
exploitation in colonial relationships, racial discrimina- 
tion and the denial to individuals of spiritual and in- 
tellectual freedoms. Only if world organization is cura- 
tive and creative will man generally be willing to make 
the sacrifices necessary to sustain it. 

We recognize the importance of power in any world 
organization when responsibly used toward a common 
human good. Force as one exercise of power is an 
accepted element of public order, domestic or interna- 
tional. But force of itself cannot achieve peace. Force 
must be made the servant of just law. If an organiza- 
tion of force is brought into being under such condi- 
tions that the purposes for which it may be used are 
ill-defined and unpredictable it will stimulate rivalry 
among those who will seek to control it and thus un- 
dermine the whole effort for peace. 


In their origin, any international principles which 
are to govern the use of force and determine when and 
against whom force shall be brought into play ought to 
reflect the balanced judgment of all the nations. The 
greater nations have moral responsibilities in propor- 
tion to their power and therefore no arrangement for 
the use of force should, even in appearance, be a de- 





the children of men are made in the image of God. 

Many of us, though we do not belong to the Roman 
Church, may well echo the words of her catechism, 
“the sins against hope are presumption and despair.” 
Utopianism is certainly presumption, and is tending 
to be succeeded by despair, except where this is pre- 
vented by a true Christian realism which is just as 
free from the one sin against hope as from the other. 

It is part of our fallen state that our realism is 
never completely impartial; but if Christians on the 
two sides of the Atlantic will help each other to make 
as complete as they can their understanding both of 
the strength and the weakness of human nature 
everywhere, and let this understanding not paralyze 
but energize their efforts, we should be able to go for- 
ward with a reasonable expectation; and such co- 
operation and mutual enlightenment among Chris- 
tians is of the utmost importance at the present time. 

ANNE ASHLEY. 


: News and Notes 


vice whereby the strong impose their will upon the 
weak, 

In their use, any international principles ought to be 
equally applicable to the great nations as well as the 
small. Any system which granted immunity from re- 
straints to a few powerful nations would from the be- 
ginning be lacking in moral authority and prove politi- 
cally ineffective. 

Any world organization ought, as quickly as possible, 
to be universal, and bring not only neutrals but also 
former enemies into association for peace. When fight- 
ing ends there will be both punishment and settlement. 
But if we try to make the settlement itself the punish- 
ment, the settlement will not last. 


We do not expect the impossible. We know that 
any world organization now created is bound to be 
imperfect and that the future will have to mold it. But 
we hope that any initial defects will not involve such 
violations of fundamental principle as would drive men 
to reject the moral authority of the organization. We 
deem it essential that it quickly become the nucleus of 
a cooperative effort which will give all the peoples a 
sense of creative fellowship. 


We affirm that it is true realism to reckon with the 
moral law as it applies to both individuals and nations. 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
We believe that the only world organization which will 
contribute to a lasting peace is one which conforms to 
the law of God and opens the way for the expression 
of the spirit of Christ in the community of nations. 

THE COMMISSION ON A JUST AND 
DuRABLE PEACE. 


Bishop Oxnam Denounces Racial Discriminations 

Asserting that the racial tensions which exist in our 
great centers of population are played up by our ene- 
mies, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam told the Senate Edu- 
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cation and Labor Subcommittee that religion, education 
and the law must unite to remove the causes of such 
tension and “thus forestall petty demagogues who may 
appeal to prejudice and passion and summon men to the 
ways of violence.” 

Appearing as a representative of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America at the opening 
sessions of the hearings on legislation to create a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices Committee, Bishop 
Oxnam declared that “the right to work is elementary.” 

“Within this right,” he continued, “a man’s oppor- 
tunities should be determined by his character and his 
capacity, never by his color and his creed. The proposed 
legislation seeks to guarantee this right and is neces- 
sary for the reason that an abstract right must be made 
enforceable if it is to be meaningful.” 

“Racial discriminations here are played up by our 
enemies and become divisive forces, thus making diffi- 
cult the ways to the unity that world order demands,” 
he declared, and added: 


“Most of the Protestant forces of the United States 
are on record as favoring legislation seeking these 
ends; and several of the major denominations, as well 
as the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, have specifically recorded their approval of 
this particular Act.” 


Greek Orthodox Church in War-Time 


The Eastern Churches Broadsheet, published under 
the auspices of the Anglican and Eastern Churches 
Association, in its February number gives the follow- 
ing information: 

“The ancient privileges of the communities of the 
Mount Athos monasteries, which enjoyed an autonomy 
guaranteed them by the Greek Constitution, were 
abolished by the Germans on the ground that the 
place was a center of anti-German propaganda. Re- 
ports suggest that the Germans are paying special at- 
tention to the fact that members of the Greek clergy 
are helping the irregulars and saboteurs against the 
enemy and that they are reviving the ancient custom 
of confessing and giving Holy Communion to the 
guerillas before they begin their work. . . . It is well 
known, too, that religious organizations, as well as in- 
dividual priests, are visiting people at their homes, en- 
couraging them, and giving every assistance in their 
power.” 

I.C.P.1.S., Geneva. 


Call for Fundamental Renewal of the Church 


At the annual meeting of the Pastors of the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church, Professor Kraemer spoke on 
“The Reformed Church at the Cross-roads.” The bur- 
den of his inspiring address was a call to fundamental 
renewal of the Church in all its manifestations. The 
movement for the “up-building of the Church,” of which 
Professor Kraemer is the main leader, takes its stand 
against lukewarmness and conservatism and for a 
radical re-ordering of the Church life. The Church 
must have the courage to liberate itself from the secular 
Church order imposed on it in 1816. It must face the 
conflict of the theological tendencies. It must mobilize 


its lay forces. And it must be ready to speak out con- 
cerning the true task of the governments, for before 
the King of Kings neutrality is impossible. 

I.C.P.1.S., Geneva 


Growth of Church in India 


Charles W. Ranson, Secretary of the National Chris- 
tion Council of India, Burma and Ceylon, gives the 
following description in the Student Movement about 
the growth of the Christian Church in India and the 
consequences of that growth for the relationships be- 
tween the Christian community and the other reli- 
gious communities : 

“The Church continues to grow. That is the one 
indispensable clue to an understanding of its present 
position and its problems both external and internal. 
Look first at the obvious but impressive fact of numeri- 
cal growth. When the first Indian census was taken 
in 1872, Christians numbered about a million and a 
quarter. The census figures for 1941, which have re- 
cently been published, reveal the fact that approximately 
nine and a quarter millions were returned as Christians 
during the enumeration, two-thirds of this number 
being in South India. There is reason to believe that 
this is an underestimate. Even so, it represents an in- 
crease of three millions in a period of ten years (1931- 
1941). This remarkable expansion is only in small a 
part the result of the natural fertility of the people 
of India; it is mainly due to the very large accessions 
to the Church through ‘Community movements’ among 
the repressed classes. These movements are undoubted- 
ly the most important happening in the life of the 
Church in India today, and must be reckoned one of 
the most important in the whole of the contemporary 
world Church.” 


Christian Justice and Forgiveness 


In the Christian News-Letter of September 6th, Dr. 
J. H. Oldham discusses the problem of Germany in 
terms which are in sharp contrast to the prevailing 
temper of American opinion. Thought outside the 
Church within the past few months seems to have been 
blinded by vindictiveness but this is evidence that the 
Christian perspective upon the question of justice and 
forgiveness in dealing with enemies is still maintained 
within the Church. The following are excerpts from 
his article: 

“Tt is part of our historic task in conjunction with 
our Allies to impose terms on Germany which will, so 
far as is possible, restrain her from again inflicting 
on humanity the outrage of war, and to punish those 
who have committed flagrant crimes against the dignity 
of man. But the knowledge that we are ourselves 
sinners and that we, as well as our enemies, stand 
under the impartial judgment of God, will save us from 
the presumption of arrogating to ourselves the func- 
tion of dispensing divine justice. Vengeance is a pre- 
rogative which God has reserved to Himself. As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has recently declared, ‘we 
are not called to be the conscious and deliberate ex- 
ecutants of God’s justice.’ ... 

“Tf we are to deal rightly with Germany the first 
necessity is to know the facts, undistorted by passion, 
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sentiment or self-interest. Europe can be restored to 
health only by a statesmanship inspired by a thorough- 
going realism. The true realism is one that sees with 
equal clearness the forces of evil and destruction and 
the elements of promise and hope, and attaches duc 
weight to each. 

“In a debate in the House of Lords a few weeks 
ago there was a sharp passage of arms between Lord 
Vansittart and the Bishop of Chichester. Lord Van- 
sittart, who is moved to the depths of his being by the 
hideous suffering and blight which Germany has 
brought upon mankind, is determined that the facts 
relating to beliefs, dispositions and behavior which 
prevail in Germany and which he believes to be the 
cause of this untold suffering, shall be fully known 
and fully taken into account in future policy towards 
Germany. He is in the right against those who in 
their eagerness for reconciliation and in the desire to 
achieve a premature harmony brush aside these harsh 
facts and underestimate the virulence of the evil which 
has infected the German people. 

“But the Bishop of Chichester is equally justified 
in drawing attention to another range of facts, and Lord 
Vansittart’s charge that he was 100 per cent German- 
ophile was a travesty of what the Bishop actually said. 
There can be no stable order in Europe without the co- 
operation of the German people and the contribution 
of their productive energies, and every bit of evidence 
of the presence of constructive forces deserves the 
closest attention of those who would build wisely.” 


Roman Catholic Attitude Towards 
Christians of Other Confessions 

The question of the Catholic attitude towards other 
Christians, Protestants or Eastern Orthodox, seems to 


be answered in two different ways within the Roman 
Church. On the one hand, Pope Pius XII, speaking 
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of ecumenism in his Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi 
of June 29, 1943 says: 

“It is therefore a departure from the divine truth 
to imagine a Church which can be neither seen nor 
touched, which is simply ‘spiritual,’ in which the 
numerous Christian communities, although divided 
among themselves by faith, are none the less joined 
by an invisible bond. . . . Only those are among the 
members of the Church who have received the baptism 
of regeneration and profess the true faith, and who 
neither have separated themselves to their harm from 
the organism of the body, nor have been excluded from 
it by the legitimate authority for very grave faults. . . . 

“And so those who have separated for reasons of 
faith or order cannot live in the same body, nor, con- 
sequently, by the same divine Spirit... . 

“Those therefore dangerously err who believe they 
can attach themselves to Christ, the Head of the Church, 
without faithfully adhering to His Vicar on earth.” 


On the other hand, we find in pastoral letters of 
Catholic Bishops affirmations which admit a less defi- 
nite separation between Catholics and Protestants. Thus 
the Swiss Bishop of Basle and Lugano, Msgr. von 
Streng, in his last pastoral letter “Faith and Love,” 
thus characterizes the attitude of the Catholic towards 
non-Roman Christians : 


“The Church teaches that any man can baptize valid- 
ly if he administers baptism according to the baptismal 
command of Christ. The divine Providence and love 
have ordered things in this way. . . . With baptized 
Christians [who do not belong to the outward fellow- 
ship of the Catholic Church], we are thus bound by 
the bond of grace, as brothers and sisters in Christ. 
They belong to the Kingdom of Christ, to the soul of 
the Catholic Church. . . . Despite essential and numer- 
ous differences of faith, we can thus after all be bound 
up in Christ somehow and in several ways with many 
others, who with us desire to bear the name ‘Christian,’ 
by baptism, grace, participation in the heritage of faith, 
Christian ideals of life. Does not this mean a greater 
obligation to love, to greater love towards those bound 
to Christ, towards our Christianly-minded fellow- 
humans? ... 


“Where there is no lack of sincere and pure love to 
one another, religious instruction will remain calm and 
objective in expounding . . . the so-called discrimina- 
tory doctrines, and endeavor to know thoroughly the 
doctrines of those who think otherwise, so as not to 
impute falsities to them or expose them to mockery and 
contempt. Especially when dealing with children and 
adolescents, religious instruction will not forget to 
point out points making for unity, and particularly the 
commandment of love. . . . If these principles were 
always observed on all sides . . . , good educational 
preparatory work towards confessional peace would be 
done. . . . Affirmation does constructive work; nega- 
tion is destructive. Today, when war and the harmful 
false doctrines of atheism, Godlessness, are becoming a 
danger for the whole of Christianity, and have already 
torn down so much Christian faith and Christian 
morale as well as the foundations of the divine natural 
order, confessional strife is out of place.” 


1.C.P.1.S., Geneva. 
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